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road but that it has no pretensions to the honor. When one examines 
the dates of the three acknowledged claimants of the honor, as given 
on pages 357, 390 and 422, and of the Baltimore and Ohio (page 
397) one wonders why the last named has been slighted. 

As much space is devoted to the study of commerce — traffic, goods 
exchanged — as to transportation, or the facilities for the carriage of 
the goods. As a result a great deal of the information which ap- 
peared in previous contributions of the Carnegie Institution is re- 
peated. There is no orderly account of the development of locomo- 
tives, passenger cars and freight cars ; nothing is told of the evolution 
of the T-rail; virtually nothing of stage-coaches and the famous 
Conestoga wagons ; there is no account of the delights of canal-boat 
travel, such as were depicted by Dickens. In fact, there has been no 
effort to give a consistent history of the development of any of the 
facilities for transportation, beyond statements of the mileage of rail- 
roads and canals, and of the growth in the number of steamboats on 
lakes and rivers. 

The work contains a mass of unquestionably valuable information. 
But so much has been left out, and the material presented has been 
so poorly organized, that the volume can in no sense be regarded as a 
satisfactory history of our early transportation. 

T. W. Van Metre. 
Columbia University. 

The Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph G. Pyle. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1917. — Two vols.: vii, 498; 
459 pp. 

This is a rare piece of work. The theme, the hero and the author 
are well matched to make an American epic, the building of the 
empire of our great Northwest. In a long career of wisdom Mr. 
Hill never made wiser choice than when he entrusted his public and 
private papers to Joseph G. Pyle with the commission to write his 
biography and "make it plain, simple, and true." In that brief 
instruction Mr. Hill wrote his autobiography. And in expanding 
that autobiography through nearly a thousand fascinating pages, 
Mr. Pyle has never once departed from the text. The unadorned 
sincerity, the straightforward simplicity, the clear-ringing truth of 
these volumes reveal a character which develops in splendid con- 
sistency from the poor lad on a little Canadian farm to the master- 
builder of a continent. 
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It is as difficult to review a work like this as it is to review Hamlet 
or the New Testament. It is a book to read and not to read about. 
And in reading it one will be heartened in his faith in the democratic 
virtues. " Jim Hill's luck " was the phrase in which the men who 
believed in luck summed up his success. But Mr. Pyle shows that 
Jim Hill's luck was the happy combination of industry and fore- 
sight, of thrift and courage, of ambition and honesty. " I have tried 
at all times not to waste energy ; " "I have never earned a dishonest 
dollar ; " "I have never found when a lie would take the place of 
truth; " — these are not the boasting apologies of a character on the 
defensive, but the simple confessions of a guileless mind. " Mens 
conscia recti " ! St. Simon's dream of " honor and service joined " 
was fulfilled in James J. Hill. 

One hardly knows what to admire most in the many-sided activity 
of Mr. Hill from the midsummer day of 1856, when he arrived 
penniless at the little trading-post of St. Paul just too late to join 
the annual caravan of creaking bullock carts that toiled over the 
western wilderness to the Pacific, until the day sixty years later 
when he died crowned with riches and honor, the foremost man of 
the magnificent city and of the empire of the Northwest which he 
had done so much to build. Through his whole career one prin- 
ciple ran with undeviating consistency : he built on solid foundations. 
Whether he was acting as shipping agent for a modest trade on the 
Mississippi River, or doing a warehousing business in wheat, oats, 
lumber, coal, bacon, wood and brick, or prospecting for the de- 
velopment of the rich land of the Red River valley to Winnipeg, or 
courageously buying the " choice assortment of railway odds and 
ends " of the bankrupt St. Paul and Pacific (" two streaks of rust 
and a right of way"), or carrying his lines across the vast stretch 
of Montana prairie and the Cascades to the Columbia, or joining 
the Northern Pacific and the Burlington to his system of the Great 
Northern — he based every move not only on the most exhaustive 
study of the problems of engineering, finance, natural resources and 
economic prospects involved, but also in the constructive principle 
of increasing the value of farm, forest and mine. He never built a 
mile of road for the stock market; he never overcapitalized and 
never wrecked a property for gain; he never put a dollar in his 
pocket at the expense of stockholders (whom he once called his 
18,000 partners), but when millions of dollars worth of mineral de- 
posits came into his control he divided them as a bonus share for 
share to his stockholders of record. He spent lavishly from his 
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private purse to improve the breeds of cattle, the yield of crops, the 
drainage and seeding of the farms on which he knew his railroads 
depended. " Every dollar we get," he said in his straightforward 
speech to the farmers of the Northwest, " you have to get first." 
He thought first " not of $500,000 to be picked up, but of 500,000 
bushels of wheat to be carried." The final testimony to his service 
to the country is in the statistics of the growth of the seven states 
through which the Great Northern ran: population increased 50 per 
cent in the decade 1890-1900 (as against 20.9 per cent for the coun- 
try as a whole), farm lands increased 188 per cent in value, and 
total farm equipment and buildings 220 per cent. The marvelous 
growth of the fortune of his own properties (detailed in Appendix 
IX) is but the reflection and consequence of this prosperity which 
he, above all others, stimulated. Before the term " public service 
corporation " was in use, Mr. Hill managed all his corporations 
for the public service. 

A recent writer on American economic problems has written: 
" Problems of distribution do not exist until a demand appears 
located at a distance. Ships and railroads are purely incidental fac- 
tors in bringing the supply to the demand." Mr. Hill's work refutes 
this statement. He used his ships and railroads to create the demand 
at a distance, making an eastern market for timber which the Pacific 
coast lumbermen " used to cut down and let [it] run out to sea to 
get rid of it, and making a western market — across the Pacific to 
China and Japan — for the grain, the cotton, and the steel of 
America." 

Of Mr. Hill's services to conservation, to sound banking and 
currency, to education and religion, all faithfully described by his 
devoted biographer, we have not space to write. Only one feature 
of the book seems to us open to mild objection: that is Mr. Pyle's 
animus against the legislative and judicial measures of the govern- 
ment in the regulation of big business. He seems to see only hostil- 
ity and bungling in the restraints of the Sherman law and the North- 
ern Securities and Minnesota Rate Cases. Mr. Hill's own attitude 
was one of complete deference to the law even when it hit his inter- 
ests hard. The reader of these remarkable volumes will wish again 
and again that the author had furnished him with a map showing 
the growth of the Great Northern system from the Lakes to the 
Pacific. 

D. S. Muzzey. 



